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Legislature Elects Two Regents 


7 ; Y ACTION OF THE STATE LEGISLATURI 
B on February 3. J. Carlton Corwith of 
Water Mill was elected to the Board of Re- 
and Carl H. 


reelected 


Pforzheimer. Jr.. of 
to the Board. 


vents 
Purchase was 

Vir. Corwith. who was named to fill the 
Regent T. 


operates a 


unexpired term = of Norman 


Hurd. 


vegetable. grain and poultry farm at Water 


resigned. 245-acre 
Mill. in partnership with his sons. Richard 
and Paul. 

President’ of the Cooperative G.L.F. 


Exchange. Inc.. Ithaca. since 1953 and a 


director since 1932. he is chairman of the 


Regent J. Carlton Corwith 


New York State Conference Board of Farm 


Organizations, past president and cur- 


member of the Executive Com- 
York State Council on 
Education. He is 
of the eight-State 
Springfield, Mass.. 
Utica, and P & C 


Syracuse. 


rently a 
mittee of the New 
Rural also a director 
Farm Credit Board. 


Mohawk Airlines. 
Food Markets. Ine oe 


Mr. Corwith is a past officer of the New 
York State Grange and New York 


He served on the Southampton 


Farm 
Bureau. 
School Board for 18 years and was presi- 
dent for a number of years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Southampton Rotary Club and 
an elder of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Southampton. 

He was graduated from the Southamp- 
ton Public Schools 


bachelor of science degree in agriculture 


and received his 
at Cornell University in 1916 where he was 
a member of the varsity cross-country and 
track teams and president of the agricul- 
tural student body. He was selected as a 
Master Farmer in 1936. 

Mr. and 
Vrs. 


and 


In addition to their two sons, 
Mrs. Corwith daughters. 
Robert Staehle. N.J.. 


Mrs. Arthur Burnett. Jr.. Merrick. 


have two 


Ridgewood. 


Regent Pforzheimer was elected to suc- 
ceed himself for a 13-year term. A _ native 
of New York City. he is a general partner 
in Carl H. Pforzheimer and Company of 
New York. a post he has occupied since 
1934. 


He is also a director and treasuret 





of the Petroleum and Trading Corpora- 
tion and a director of the Franco Wyoming 
Oil Company. 

He was educated at the Horace Mann 
School and received the degree of bachelor 
of arts from Harvard College in 1928 and 
the degree of master of business adminis- 
tration from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in 1930. He 
also served as apprentice in various bank- 
ing institutions in France, Germany and 
England in the subsequent two years. 

During World War II he served in the 
Army as Chief. Foreign Financial Branch. 
War Department General Staff. with the 
rank of colonel and he holds a Reserve 
commission as Colonel. He received the 
American Legion of Merit and Army Com- 
mendation decorations and from France 
the Legion d’Honneur and the Medaille de 


la Reconnaissance. 


Regent Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr. 





Graduate Education 


Commissioner Allen has announced the 
appointment of nine outstanding educators 
of the State to a Committee on Graduate 
Education. This special group will serve 
in an advisory capacity for the Council on 
Higher Education to assist in planning a 
long-range, statewide program for the en- 
couragement of basic research and gradu- 
ate education in the colleges and universi- 
ties of New York State. The newly estab- 
lished advisory committee will report to 
the Commissioner of Education and the 
Board of Regents through the Council on 
Higher Education, which is composed of 
chief administrators from the State Uni- 


versity, non-tax-supported colleges, munici- 
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Group Named 


pal colleges of New York City and com- 


munity colleges. Dr. Allen serves as chair- 
man of the Council on Higher Education. 

The members of the new committee are: 
John E. Ivey, Jr., vicepresident, New York 
University: Oscar E. Lanford, dean, State 
University College for Teachers at Al- 
bany: John W. McConnell, dean, Cornell 
University; Rev. Arthur A. North, S.J.. 
dean, Fordham University; Lawton P. G. 
Peckham. dean. Columbia University: 
Frank P. Piskor. vice president, Syracuse 
University: Harry Rivlin, dean, College of 
the City of New York: S. D. Shirley 
Spragg. dean. University of Rochester, and 


Continued on page 265) 
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Nearly 7,000 Seniors Win Scholarships 


Regents Scholarship applicants increase 43 percent; 








series initiated on careers of previous winners 


Victor A. TABER 


{cting Supervisor of Test Development 


‘We are pleased to notify you that you 
are a winner of a Regents Scholarship.” 

These words were used last month by 
the Commissioner of Education to inform 
nearly 7.000 outstanding high school 
seniors that the people of this State are 
willing to make a financial investment of 
over $10,000,000 in furthering their edu- 
cation. The winning of a Regents scholar- 
ship indicates the sustained and diligent 
application of an able mind to the educa- 


tional available in our 
schools. It 


scientious efforts of the teachers and ad- 


opportunities 
is also a tribute to the con- 
ministrators responsible for each winner's 
success. 

The Regents Scholarship Program was 
introduced in 1913 in the wise belief that 
the security and welfare of this country 
depend upon developing to the fullest ex- 


tent the talents and abilities of its compe- 


tent youth. Since that time it has served 


as an incentive to thousands of young 
people to attain the highest levels of ac- 
complishment of which they are capable. 
Today New York State is unique in its 
extensive a 


support of so program ol 


scholarships. Through this program our 


young people —our most valuable and 


cherished asset — are being provided with 


the opportunity and encouragement to 
realize their highest potential. 

Five different types of Regents scholar- 
ships are available to high school seniors, 
as indicated in the accompanying table. 
Provided he is eligible. a student may 
apply for as many of these scholarships as 
he wishes. However. except for the 
Cornell Scholarship and the Scholarship 
for Children of Deceased or Disabled Vet- 
This 


vear 47.067 students competed for Regents 


erans. he cannot hold more than one. 


Number of Awards and Applications Filed for the Regents Scholarship Program 


in 1958 and 1959 
1958 1959 
NAME OF SCHOLARSHIP NO. OF NO. OF NO, OF NO. OF 
AWARDS APPLICATIONS * AWARDS APPLICATIONS * 

A ne ee 5.126 30,288 5,480 16.797 
Engineering and Scientific Studies .......... 1.000 10,032 1,000 16,493 
Basic Professional Education in Nursing..... 306 2.544 300 4,207 
Children of Deceased or Disabled Veterans. . 100 535 100 731 
a ne eee ee 8 1.456 75 7.100 
ee ee eee eee eee 6.584 47.855 6.955 75,328 


The total number of high school seniors competing in the Regents Scholarship 


32.876 and for 1959, 47.057. 


1958 was 


March 1959 


Program for 
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scholarships. This represents an increase 
2.876 who com- 


of 43 percent ovel the 3 


peted last year. Most of these candidates 


applied for more than one scholarship 
The total number of applications this year 


>> -=- 


was 79.328 as compared with 47.855 last 


year. an increase of 57 percent. 

That these young people are of out- 
standing academic promise has been and 
continues to be made abundantly clear in 


their excellent college achievement rec- 


ords. Their achievements in later life also 
show that the State’s investment has paid 
rich dividends in cultural development. in 


economic productivity and in civic leader- 


* W. STERLI 





W. Sterling Cole 


Born in Painted Post, N. Y.... 
Graduated from Haverling High School, 


Bath, N. Y., 1921 Awarded State 
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ship. They have achieved positions of 
eminence in government, in education. in 
industry. in science in every field of 


human endeavor and aspiration. 


wo former scholarship winners who 


illustrate this point are the Honorable \\ 


Sterling Cole. member of the United 
States Congress for 23 years and now di- 
rector general of the International Atomic 


Enerey Aven v, and Ferdinand Kuhn. lor- 
eign correspondent. author and _ lecturer, 
Brief profiles of these two winners are 
Short sketches of the 


careers of other scholarship winners will 


presented here. 


Issues. 


he presented in later 


NG COLE * 


Regents Scholarship in Steuben County 
... A.B. Colgate University, 1925 
Phi Beta Kappa . . . Teacher. public 
schools, 1925-26... LL.B. Albany Law 
School, 1929... began practice at Bath. 
1930... Member of firm. Cole and Cole 
Elected to Congress of the United 
States, 1934... Served continuously lor 
23 years Member of the House 
Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
U.S. Congress ... Chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, 1953-54 
Under his chairmanship the basic UL. 5. 
law concerning atomic energy was re- 
written to make possible the more rapid 
development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy Member of Congressional 
Delegation to the Geneva Atoms for 
Peace Conference, 1955, International 
Atomic Energy Statute Conference in 
New York City, 1956, and first general 
International Agency at 
.. Elected Director Gen- 
Atomic Energy 
Governors olf 


conference of 
Vienna, 1957 . 
eral of International 

Avency by Board of 
Agency and approved by general con- 
ference at Vienna, 1957 Agency 
headquarters in Vienna .. . Lt. Com- 
mander USNR since 1939 . Former 
trustee, Colgate University and Elmira 
College ... Married ... Three children. 
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+ FERDINAND KUHN * 


Ferdinand Kuhn 


Born in New York ay s.6.s Graduated 

from Mount Vernon High School, 1921 

Awarded State Regents Scholarship 

in Westchester County A.B. with 
honors, Columbia University, 1925 

With The New York Times as reporter. 

1925-28: member of London. staff, 





1928-36: chief London correspondent, 


1937-39: editorial writer, 1940 . As- 
sistant to Secretary of the Treasury. 
1941-42 Deputy Director. U. Ss. 


War Information 
1943-45 : 

Washington 
Freelance 


Office of 
branch), 
Reporter. 


(overseas 
Affairs 
1946-53 
writer and lecturer on 
foreign affairs since 1953 . Traveled 
to Greece, Turkey, lran, 1951: Japan, 


Foreign 


Post. 


1952: India and Sikkim (Himalayas). 
1953: Far East and Southeast Asia. 
1954: North Afriea, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 1955: Poland, 1957 


Awarded Columbia University Medal for 
Distinguished 1939: Sigma 
Delta Chi (professional journalistic 
fraternity) award for best foreign cor- 
respondence (for articles on 
Turkey, ran), 195] Decorated 
Legion of Honor (France), 195] 
Has written books for young readers: 
Commodore Perry and the Opening of 
Japan (1955), The Story of the Secret 
Service (1957) . Contributor to the 
hook We Saw It Happen and to National 
Geographic Magazine Contributor 
with his wife. Delia W. Kuhn, to Col- 
lier’s, Holiday, Harpers and other 
magazines ... The Kuhns have 
sons, both of whom have been graduated 
cum laude from Harvard University. 


Service. 


Greece. 


two 





Admitted to University 


Three schools admitted to The Univer- 
of the State of New York on a five- 


year provisional basis effective September 


sity 


1958 by the Board of Regents at its Janu- 
ary meeting are Brentwood High School. 
Brentwood. as a four-year high school: 
Valley North High School. 
Franklin Square. as a six-year high school. 
Valley South High School. 


Valley Stream. as a six-year high school. 


Stream 


and Stream 
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Graduate Education Group 


Continued trom page 202 
Henry Woodburn. dean. University of 
Buffalo. 


\ preliminary meeting of the new com- 
mittee was held in Albany on January 10. 
Dr. Frank R. kille. 


sioner for Higher and Professional Educa- 


Associate Commis- 
tion and executive officer of the Council on 
Higher Education. is serving as chairman 


for the group. 













Benjamin F. F einberg Dies in Canada 


Former Senator’s support and sponsorship advanced 


State’s public education and contributed 


The Honorable Benjamin F. Feinberg. 
late chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of New York died 
February 6, 1959 in the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Feinberg influenced education both 
in law and in practice. Early in life he 
was a teacher in the public schools of our 
State starting in a one-room country school 
and soon thereafter serving as principal 
of a union free school, prior to entering 
law college and then beginning a career 


at the bar. 


{dvanced Public Education 

Before his 1949 as 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
New York State 


Senate for 17 years. for the last 5 of which 


appointment in 


sion he served in the 
he was temporary president and majority 
leader. 

Few other legislators in this century 
have so directly and importantly partici- 
pated in the advancement of public edu- 
cation in New York State. 
and fought for the adoption of many bills 
for the standards in the 
State's His 


strong voice urging expansion of oppor- 


He sponsored 


betterment of 


educational system. was a 


tunity for boys and girls. 

He was a vigorous exponent of higher 
salaries for teachers. He fathered manda- 
tory salary legislation for teachers which 
was a dramatic departure from older prac- 
tices. In this and many other facets of 
educational enterprise, Senator Feinberg 
innovator. His name 


was a courageous 
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significantly to higher education 





wn Bachraci 


The Honorable Benjamin F. Feinberg 


will always be associated with the so-called 
“Feinberg Anti-Communist Teacher Law” 
in which he gave expression to a deep and 
abiding conviction that the teachers of our 
children must be loyal to America’s ideals. 

Teacher education was close to his heart. 
He served the cause of professional educa- 
tion for the teacher with uncommon suc- 
Almost 
Plattsburgh State Teachers College from 


cess. singlehandedly he saved 
being discontinued after a disastrous fire 
had destroyed the installation there which 
the State seemed uninterested in rebuild- 


ing. He took a leading role in not only 
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extending the three-year courses in the 


normal schools of the State to four years. 
thus enabling these institutions to claim 
proudly the name “college.” but he also, 
against strong opposition. crusaded for 
their receiving the baccalaureate degree 
privilege. 

\s a senator. and as the majority leader 
of the senate. he repeatedly led forces 
seeking to increase the physical facilities 
at all New York State operated colleges. 
He assisted in the formation of the New 
York State Dormitory Authority. 

During and immediately following 
World War II. his energies aided in giv- 
ing life to the Regents War Service 
Scholarship Program and his strength was 
of critical importance in the creation of 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York: Champlain. Mohawk. Sampson and 
Middletown. His legislative and admin- 
istrative knowledge was freely given in 
order that large sums of the State’s 
emergency housing moneys could be em- 
ployed for the erection. renovation or 
other servicing of temporary housing. 
classroom. laboratory and other academic 
building needs on both private and public 


college campuses in all parts of our State. 


State University Proponent 

He became one of the most outspoken 
proponents of a true State University for 
New York when serving as a member of 
the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University. From personal ex- 
perience he was well aware of the eco- 
nomic barriers many young people face in 
seeking higher education. He had always 
been interested in the education of teach- 
ers as part of our State’s responsibility and 
he now became an advocate of State-sup- 
ported liberal arts and medical education 
as a means of extending opportunity to all 
capable of benefiting therefrom. irrespec- 


tive of their financial position. 


March 1959 


Mr. Feinberg began life on a Clinton 
County farm. During his political career 
he did much to advance the interests 
of agricultural education. particularly 
through the Agricultural and Technical 
Institute Program. He knew well the 
needs these institutions served. with all too 
often slim budgetary support. 

When the Regents in 1944 proposed a 
new series of institutes in the arts and 
sciences. he gave their founding his active 
support and continued throughout his life 
an interest in their program in practical 
education with its development of market- 
able skills. which each of these enterprises 


stood ready to furnish. 


Education Practices Act 

Mr. Feinberg sponsored the legislation 
known as the Education Practices Act 
unde which colleges are required to avoid 
any action resulting in discrimination on 
the basis of religion. race. color or na- 
tional origin among students or among 
candidates for admission. 

Mr. Feinberg’s friendship with both 
students and educators resulted in his in- 
fluencing the development of schools and 
colleges fully as much as the laws and 
regulations that he sponsored. His en- 
couragement and support of individual 
schoolmen often gave them the necessary 
strength to succeed in plans and proposals 
for the advancement of education. His 
tremendous and contagious enthusiasm fo 
educational causes. his tireless efforts on 
behalf of these good works, even for those 
seemingly destined to fail. endeared him 
to many who serve our schools. 

Throughout his life Mr. Feinberg gave 
telling support to education. In his death 
New York State loses a vital figure who 
strove to increase educational opportunity 


for ever larger numbers of our people. 


FREDERICK A. Morst 


Secretary to the Commissioner for 


Regents Affairs 
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Adult Education Council Meets 


Advisory group considers changing aspects of 


continuing education and need to develop 


programs through community guidance 


i & ADULT EDUCATION ADVISORY COUN- 
cil, recently established by the Board 
of Regents. held its first meeting in Al- 
bany on January 9 to begin its study of 
continuing education and to advise the 
Regents and the Education Department on 
the further development of education for 
adults as a function of public school 
education. 

In his opening remarks to the council. 
Commissioner Allen emphasized the im- 
portance of the advice of citizens in all 
phases of education and the special need 
for thoughtful advice in the rapidly grow- 
ing and changing field of adult education. 
The Commissioner noted that many boards 
of education are making full use of local 
advisory committees in determining the 
kind and character of adult education pro- 
grams which would be most helpful to the 
adult life in their communities. He urged 


think 


necessities for 


broadly 
adult 


advise 


the advisory council to 


about the unusual 
education in these times and to 
about the objectives it must serve. the re- 
sponsibilities it must accept. the curricu- 
lum it must develop and the educational 
quality and excellence it must attain if 
adult education is to be of maximum serv- 
ice in improving adult and community life 
in the State. 
Dr. Allen stated: 
We are living in a 
change and under the threat of constant 
both of which require 
major decisions almost daily. The de- 
cisions, of course, must be made by 


time of great 


explosiveness, 
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mature men and women who are a part 
of today’s affairs. The solutions of to- 
day's problems 
education of todav’s youth. and yester- 


cannot wait for the 
day’s vouth could not have been edu- 
cated about events which happened for 
the first time today. Certainly one 
obvious purpose of continuing edu- 
cation is to help adults understand the 
important aspects of the present world 
situation. 


{dult Education Fields 


For many years adult education has 
been doing a good job in the Ameri- 
foreign-born adults. but 
\mericanization, as important as it is, 
is not enough. Adult education likewise 
has been doing a good job in vocational 


canization of 


and academic education. but these are 
not enough. lt appears to me that a 
big field for adult education is to help 
individual adults understand themselves 
and the world in which they live. 

We live in a time of much concern 
about security. eco- 
nomic security. health security but | 
think we all know that the only real 
security for any of us is security of the 


security social 


This comes to those persons who 
ignorance 
economic 


mind. 
have freed themselves 
about 
changes. 
world affairs. 


from 


present social issues. 


scientifi developments and 

Not only must adults have an oppor- 
tunity to continue’ their education 
through adult education but. also. they 
must be educated about adult education. 
Our total adult society must be taught 
that adult education is not only for the 
foreign-born and the undereducated, but 
for all adults and, even more so, for the 
better educated citizens who are leaders 
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Adult Education Council Meets 


Advisory group considers changing aspects o!| 


continuing education and need to develop 


programs through community guidance 


‘ee ADULT EDUCATION ADVISORY COUN- 
cil, recently established by the Board 
of Regents. held its first meeting in AIl- 
bany on January 9 to begin its study of 
continuing education and to advise the 
Regents and the Education Department on 
the further development of education for 
adults as a function of public school 
education. 

In his opening remarks to the council. 
Commissioner Allen emphasized the im- 
portance of the advice of citizens in all 
phases of education and the special need 
for thoughtful advice in the rapidly grow- 
ing and changing field of adult education. 
The Commissioner noted that many boards 
of education are making full use of local 
advisory committees in determining the 
kind and character of adult education pro- 
grams which would be most helpful to the 
adult life in their communities. He urged 


think 


necessities for 


the advisory council to broadly 


about the unusual adult 


education in these times and to advise 
about the objectives it must serve, the re- 
sponsibilities it must accept. the curricu- 
lum it must develop and the educational 
quality and excellence it must attain if 
adult education is to be of maximum serv- 
ice in improving adult and community life 
in the State. 
Dr. Allen stated: 

We are living in a time of great 
change and under the threat of constant 
explosiveness, both of which require 
major decisions almost daily. The de- 
cisions, of course, must be made by 
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mature men and women who are a part 
of today’s affairs. The solutions of t 
day’s problems cannot wait for the 
education of today’s youth. and yester- 
day’s youth could not have been edu 
cated about events which happened fo: 
the first time today. Certainly on 
obvious purpose of continuing edu- 
cation is to help adults understand the 
important aspects of the present world 
situation. 


{dult Education Fields 


For many vears adult education has 
been doing a good job in the Ameri- 
canization of foreign-born adults. but 
\mericanization, as important as it is. 
Adult education likewise 
has been doing a good job in vocational 


is not enough. 


and academic education. but these are 
not enough. It appears to me that a 
big field for adult education is to help 
individual adults understand themselves 
and the world in which they live. 

We live in a time of much concern 
about security security, eco 
nomic security. health security but | 
think we all know that the only real 
security for any of us is security of the 


social 


mind. This comes to those persons who 
have freed themselves from ignorance 
about present social issues. economi 


changes. scientific developments and 
world affairs. 

Not only must adults have an oppor- 
tunity to continue their education 
through adult education but, also. they 
must be educated about adult education. 
Our total adult society must be taught 
that adult education is not only for the 
foreign-born and the undereducated, but 
for all adults and. even more so, for the 
better educated citizens who are leaders 
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the life of the communities. the State 
the Nation. All adults must come to 
lerstand that adult education is con- 


uing education and not deficiency 


ucation. 


In closing the Commissioner empha- 
sized that. “ with the help of the council, 


the Regents and Education Department 
must help people see that adult education 
classroom and schoolhouse 


is not just 


education it is community education. 
life education. leadership education. educa- 
tion for the personal development of indi- 
viduals and education to help adults make 
wise decisions in a country which depends 
upon the decisions of all people for its own 
improvement and its own development.” 
Commissioner Allen charged the council 
with the responsibility of studying the pos- 
sibilities of adult education as well as its 
He also asked them to discuss 


How 


adult education make the vast educational 


necessities, 
and explore such questions as: can 
and cultural resources of this State avail- 
able and used by more people? How can 
the public schools of the State coordinate 
their programs of adult education with 
other important programs of adult educa- 
tion libraries. 


conducted by museums. 


clubs. community organizations, labor. 
business, industry. agriculture and institu- 
tions of higher education? How can adult 


education use television as a means of 
making continuing education readily avail- 


able to more adults? 


Present Status Studied 

The discussion portion of the meeting. 
Dr. Walter Crewson. Associ- 
Elementary. Secon- 
the 


conducted by 
ate Commissioner for 
Adult 


growth of adult education during the past 


dary and Education. reviewed 


national studies 
Adult 
York State leads 


the Nation in many aspects of the public 


and reviewed 


the 


1S vears 


made by Fund for Education 


which indicate that New 
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1 here 


was detailed discussion on such topics as 


school adult education movement. 


parent education as an antidote for juve- 
nile delinquency. more opportunities for 


people to be trained for public responsibil- 


ity. a richer curriculum allowing for cre- 
ativity in the arts and encouragement of 
more day as well as evening activities for 


adults who find evening study inconvenient 
work 
The effects of the 1958 legis- 


reduced State aid for 


because of schedule or family re- 
sponsibilities. 
lation. which adult 
education. were reviewed and disc ussed by 
Van Kleeck, 
Commissioner for Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services and Adult Education, and 
Dr. Rowland fl Chief of the 


Bureau of Adult Education. served as con- 


the council. Dr. Edwin R. 


\ssistant 
Pulling. 


sultants for the meeting. 

Regent Carl H. Pforzheimer. Jr.. 
her of the Regents Committee on Elemen- 
Adult 


expressed the interest of the Board of 


a mem- 


tary. Secondary and Education. 
Regents in giving its leadership to the best 
possible program of adult education and 
reminded the council of the dependence 
which the Regents place on the council fo 
advice and suggestions to increase the 
value of public school adult education in 


New York State. 


The council concluded its first session 
by agreeing upon an agenda for its next 
meeting. Plans call for the study and re- 
vision of adult education objectives which 
should cuide those who have the responsi- 
bility for building a curriculum of adult 


studies appropriate to the educational 


needs of the times. 





Guidance Meeting 
The 


Association 


American Personnel and Guidance 
hold its 


tion in Cleveland from March 23 to 26. 


will annual conven- 
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Regents Television Project Expands 


More than 1.500 receivers in use now as compared 


with 300 sets for first semester; new credit 


YOMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
C the second semester broadcast sched- 
ule for the Regents Educational Television 
Project in New York City and reported 
five times as many receivers are 
this 


available for use when the project was in- 


that over 


available for schedule than were 


augurated on September 22, 1958. 


Second semester broadcast programs 


started on February 2. 


Station WPIX. channel 11. in 
City. 


using facilities of 


New York 


Changes Announced 
\ survey. made by Francis E. Almstead. 
consultant on educational television. shows 


that New 


York State. located within the viewing area 


more than 6.000 classrooms in 
of channel 11. now have more than 1.500 


receivers available for classroom instruc- 
In September. Mr. Almstead 


estimates. only about 300 sets were imme- 


tional use. 


with 


New 


diately available for classroom use. 


the majority of these receivers in 
York City. 

On February | the State Education De- 
partment survey shows that 461 sets were 


New York City 


in the other counties served by 


in use in with the re- 
mainder 
channel 11. 

Allen called the effort of 


the local school boards to prov ide adequate 


Commissioner 


receivers for classroom equipment a “ tre- 
mendous one and reported that the new 
sets constitute an estimated investment of 
around $250,000. 

The 


nounced by Dr. 


second semester schedule  an- 


Allen includes a new daily 
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course, ~ Living Today.” offered 


starting time. 10 a.m. instead of 9:50. a 
teacher replacement, an instructional pro- 
gram replacement, adjustments in broad- 
cast times. and several changes in the spe 
cial afternoon programs. 

The teacher change has Paul Marinaccio. 
of Long Beach, replacing John O’Connor. 
Baldwin 
instructor for citizenship 
offered at 1:30 p.m. 
The Baldwin 
superintendent of schools had requested 
that Mr. O'Connor be relieved of the teach- 


ing assignment in order to spend full time 


principal of — the Elementary) 
School. as the 
education, grade 6, 


on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


on administration of the Baldwin Ele- 
mentary School. 
Dr. Allen also announced that mathe- 


matics 7 was being substituted for science 
7-9 at 10:20 
Thursdays with Mrs. Ruth Gallagher. of 
New York City. as instructor. This change 
was made at the request of the junior high 
school of New York City. 
Mathematics 9. offered at the same time 
Fridays. 


a.m. on Tuesdays and 


supervisors 


on Mondays. Wednesdays and 

was reduced from 40 to 30 minutes. 

“ Living Today ~ Program 
The “Spotlight on Youth” 


was reduced to three programs a week at 


program 


1:30 p. m. on Wednesdays. Thursdays and 
Fridays. On Monday and Tuesday. at the 
same time. a new program titled “ Living 
Today ” is offered as a credit course by 
the Department of General Education of 
the State 


Technical Institute at Farmingdale. Long 


University Agricultural and 
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Amidon. assisted 


Island. Professor Horton 
by Anne Senyk and Ronald Dougher, is 
the instructor. 

[he new program is a required course 
at the State University institute and is a 
Half of 


the Farmingdale seniors are taking this 


part of an experimental project. 


one-semester course in general education 
using the television instruction plus one 
classroom period a week and the other 
half are taking it in the traditional three 


At the 


end of the semester an evaluation study 


times a week classroom manner. 
will be made to determine comparative 
effectiveness. 

lhe course is described by the Farming- 
dale institute as one which helps students 
face the practical problems which come up 
from day to day in the routine of modern 
living. such as obtaining a good job and 
advancing in a career, securing suitable 
shelter. increasing the living standard 
while income remains constant. developing 
and adjusting family insurance programs 
and handling the problems faced by the 


family when death strikes. 


Changes were also made in programs 
presented by the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association using time fur- 
nished by the Board of Regents. 
with Professor 


( ‘ollege of New 


* Personal 


Two new 
being offered 
City 


courses are 
Jerome B. Cohen. 


York. 


Finance ~ 


giving a course on 


at 3 p.m. on Mondays and Pro- 


fessor Henry M. Magid. also of CCNY. 
offering a course on “Great Western 
Thinkers ~ at the same time on Wednes- 
days. On Fridays. at 2:30 p.m.. META 


offers a new program “ META Presents ~ 
with John Mackenzie Cory as host which 
gives up to the minute coverage of activi- 
ties and programs of the cultural and edu- 
cational institutions located in the Greater 
New York area. 

META continues to offer “* Basic Rus- 
> and Norris 


Houghton’s contemporary drama series. 


sian.” “ French for Beginners * 
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James F. Macandrew is executive di- 
rector of the Regents Educational Televi- 
sion Project with Edward W. King, Leon 
Polk and Garry Simpson as producer-di- 


Ewald B. 


of Education. is 


rectors. Dr. Nyquist, Deputy 


Commissioner in overall 
charge of educational television activities 
for the State Education Department with 


Mr. Almstead 


activities in the program. 


supervising statewide 





Named Chairman of Commission 
Dr. Walter Crewson. 


Elementary, 


Associate Commis- 


sioner for Secondary and 
Adult Education, was elected chairman of 
the Study National 
Council of Chief State School Officers at 
the 1958 meeting of the commission in 
Salt Lake City. Utah. 

The 


prepare policy statements on vital areas of 


Commission of the 


function of the commission is to 
State service for the consideration of the 
Chief State School Officers. 

The commission will hold its 1959 meet- 
ing at the Kellogg Athens. Ga.. 
from December 6 to 11. 


Center. 





Bond Issue Approved 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
at its meeting January 22 on a bond issue 
of $2.385.720 to construct and equip a 
junior high school building at Union Free 
School District No. 9. Town of Islip. Sul- 
folk County ( West Islip). 

According to the 


the Regents must approve propositions for 


Local Finance Law, 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 


the district’s real property value. 
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School Building Report Released 


One-third of facilities in State constructed in 


past decade; unprecedented needs ahead 


for thousands of additional classrooms 


\ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REPORT ON 
A * School Building Facilities in New 
1ork State ~ shows that of the 4.440 public 
school buildings in the State nearly 1.400 
of them are new buildings constructed in 
the last eight and a half years. 

The report was prepared by Leo D. 
Doherty, associate in research. and Mar- 
earet A. 
Division of Research of the Education De- 


Levis. education research aide. 


partment. in response to critical public 
concern over education and school facili- 
ties. Three factors which intensified the 
interest in school buildings and were 
found significant are: enrollments have 
increased more rapidly than facilities have 
been provided: there has been an excess 
of facilities in certain areas that were 
losing children and an unusual shortage of 
facilities in areas where the growth in the 
number of children was a compound of 
natural increase and in-migration: and an 
ever-present necessity for replacing out- 
moded facilities. 

The report covers every school building 
in the State. 


owned or rented, that was being used for 


permanent or temporary. 
instructional purposes at the close of the 
1957-58 Broken 


statistically. the report shows that in June 


school — year. down 
1958. there were 4.152 permanent and 308 


temporary structures being used as 


schools: 855 buildings were in New York 
City while 3.585 were upstate. or outside 
of New York City: 
elementary buildings. 
some New York City schools which also 


2.861 were classified as 


school including 


) 97% 
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house grades 7 and 8: 753 were classifie: 


school buildings: and 82¢ 


as secondary 
were identified as housing both elementary 
and secondary grades. including 419 for 


K 12 schools. 


{ge of Schools Shown 

To indicate the age of the school facili- 
ties in the State the report shows that of 
the public school plants comprising 4.440 
buildings. a total of 308 were * temporary. 
not originally designed for school use.” It 
states: “Of the 
buildings. one-third were built during the 
decade. World 


About 800. or 20 percent, of the 


4.132 permanent school 


present two-thirds since 
War I. 
permanent school buildings are 50 or more 
vears old. including a number over 100 
vears old. These buildings are obsolescent 
or approaching obsolesence.” 

The report says: ~ It is possible to have 
a building 100 years old that is not obso- 
lete and a new building. poorly or inflexi- 
bly designed. that is. By and large. 
however. age can be taken as an indicator 
of obsolescence. Many experts feel that 
50 years is the maximum period of useful- 
ness for a school building.” 

The report also listed rooms used for 
instructional use in the State. The re- 
searchers found that in June 1958. in the 
permanent school buildings of the State. 
108.901 rooms were used for instructional 
purposes. Of these. 60.747 were elemen- 
tary schoolrooms. 48.154 were secondary. 
At the time all school officials were asked 


to report their facilities. the State Educa- 
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Department asked them to report 
s they judged were unsatisfactory for 
ructional purposes. 

Unsatisfactory classrooms were defined 
= those whose condition or location was 
‘ ich that they could not be made satisfac- 

ry at reasonable expense. including the 

;oms in temporary buildings. In perma- 
nent buildings they included rooms badly 
located. too small. with insufficient day- 
ieht or similar defect. and such makeshift 
arrangements to accommodate enlarged 
enrollments as converted ofhice space, 
r walled-off sections of hallways. and. in one 
case. the conversion of a lavatory to class- 
room use. 

Outside of New York City there were 
3.933 rooms which were reported as un- 
satisfactory. with 2.782 in use in elemen- 
tary grades and 1.151 in secondary. The 
situation with respect to New York City 
was not so clearly defined in the reports 
with 83 elementary classrooms identified 
as unsatisfactory and no information was 
made available to the State Education De- 
partment researchers on rooms in junior 


or senior high schools. 


Severe Problem Ahead 

Commissioner Allen. in reporting the 
conclusions made by Mr. Doherty and 
Miss Levis. the research team which 
worked on the report. stated: 


New York State is currently en- 
gaged in a school building program 
unprecedented in its history. During 
the present decade there have been 
built 1.400 new school buildings, one- 
third of all the schools in operation in 
the State. This accomplishment is a 
testimony to the determination of the 
people of the State in the face of un- 
precedented needs. 

In spite of this tremendous effort, the 
task is not finished. There were still. 
at the close of the last school year. 
266.400 pupils who were not receiving 
full-day instruction in __ satisfactory 
school quarters. Some were in double 
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or staggered sessions, some in tempo- 
rary quarters, some in makeshift rooms 
or in overcrowded classes in regular 
buildings. To provide these pupils the 
opportunity of full-day sessions in ade- 
quate quarters. with an average of 27 
pupils per class, would require 9.500 
new classrooms. 

These are needed now. But they do 
not make up the total need. About 800 
of the permanent buildings now in use 
are 50 or more years old, some of them 
more than 100 years old. More build- 
ings are becoming too old or outmoded 
each year. Assuming a reasonable life 
expectancy for school buildings at 50 
vears, with replacement due to normal 
depreciation at 2 percent a year, 2.000 
new classrooms are needed annually 
simply as a replacement factor. 


And to all these needs must be added 
the new construction needed to meet the 
requirements of the continually growing 
number of pupils. Departmental studies 
indicate that enrollments will continue 
to increase at the average rate of 
100.000 pupils per year. To house 
these will require an added 3.700 class- 
rooms a year. 

The foregoing estimates are based 
on factual conditions and are reason- 
ably conservative. They point clearly 
to the fact that, in spite of the tre- 
mendous effort in the present decade, 
the State will continue to be faced 
with a severe school building prob- 
lem in the years immediately ahead. 


The late Dr. Donald H. Ross. former 
(Assistant Commissioner for Research and 
Special Studies. supervised the school 


building research program. 





Summer Camp Jobs Available 


For information on summer camp jobs 
write to Camp Unit, Professional Place- 
ment Center, New York State Employ- 
ment Service. 444 Madison Avenue. New 


York 22. 
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Regents College Teaching F ellowships 


Commissioner announces 70 winners for 


HE NAMES OF 70 RECIPIENTS OF RE- 
| gents College Teaching Fellowships 


were announced by Commissioner Allen 
in January. This group of winners began 
eraduate study in New York State uni- 
versities during the second semester in ap- 
proved courses leading to preparation for 
teaching on the college level. 

In October Dr. Allen had announced 107 
Regents College 


program 


recipients of the first 
Teaching Fellowships in the 
authorized during the 1958 session of the 
State Legislature. 

The purpose of the Regents College 
Teaching Fellowship Program is to induce 
and assist capable students to pursue 
graduate studies to prepare for a career 


The New York State 


Board of Regents proposed the present 


of college teaching. 


program as one way of providing more 
college faculty members of high quality 
for the steadily increasing number of stu- 


dents seeking college education. 


Vore College Teachers Needed 
To illustrate the 
instructors Dr. Allen 


serious need fo 
capable college 
pointed out that the present need far ex- 
ceeds the supply available. A comprehen- 
sive study of the problem made by the 
State Education Department in 1955 said: 


By using the existing ratio between 
students and faculty members it is now 
estimated that New York will need 
39.000 additional college teachers by 
1970 or an average increase of 1.000 
“new ” faculty positions a year as a re- 
sult of anticipated enrollment increases. 
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second semester; program provides 


assistance for doctoral studies 


In addition replacements for those leay 
ing through death, retirement or em 
ployment outside of higher education 
will be required. 

Actual enrollments in the fall of 1958 
in all institutions of higher education in 
New York State totaled 386.412. or almost 
15 percent over the estimated enrollment 
for the year 1960 predicted by the study 
made in June of 1955. 

New York City is the legal residence for 
11 of the 70 winners announced in Janu- 
ary with 29 coming from upstate areas. 

The doctoral programs in which the 
latest fellowship winners are enrolled in- 
fields of graduate 


clude such specific 


studies as: anthropology. archeology. 
education. English. fine arts. 
Greek. Biblical 


studies. history. philosophy. psychology. 


biology. 


French. Hebraic and 


sociology and zoology. 





Conservation Guide Available 
The New York Forest Industries Com- 


mittee. representing major wood depend- 
ent industries of the State. has published 
Tree Farm and Mill Tours, a guide booklet 
to help teachers to arrange conservation 
The booklet lists 35 cer- 


tified tree farms. 22 forest industries and 


study field trips. 


industrial woodlands in four counties 
which are open to visits by school groups. 
Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from American Forest Products Industries. 


550 Fifth Avenue. Room 607, New York. 
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Qne hundred fifty New York State 
school and college directors of health, 
physical education and recreation met for 
their annual midwinter conference at the 
Hotel Manger in Rochester on January 
10-19. Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. United 
States Commissioner of Education, speaker 
at the banquet. related his experiences 
while directing a United States mission of 
10 education leaders on a 7.000-mile tour 
throughout the Soviet Union in May and 
June 1958. Dr. Derthick emphasized the 
attention the Soviet education system gives 
to physical. mental and emotional health 
and said. * The Russian’s belief and faith 
in education as the path to supremacy is 


wonderful and almost pathetic.” The 





Commissioner, in his talk, pictured the 
Russian people's warm hospitality, their 


eagerness to meet Americans and _ ask 





EASTER SEALS “1959 


American Folklore 


Pe fp ete 4 958, and of th 
HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 1958, and of the 
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L.S. Commissioner Addresses Meeting 





Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick 


questions, their propensity for pressing School; Andrew J. Smith, supervising prin- 


small gifts on the visitors, their fear of war. cipal, Union Springs Central School. and 

devotion to family and sacrifice of creature Dr, Francis J. Moench. president. State 

comforts to surpass America. University Teachers College at Geneseo. 
Other conference speakers included: The association 


Lyle Schoenthal. New York State School summer workshop to be held June 23 
Boards Association; Herbert C. Bettinger. at the Watson Homestead 


supervising principal, Pittsford Central Conference Center. Painted Post. 


Dr. Fenton Honored 
Dr. William N. Fenton. 


missioner for the State Museum and Sci- 


Assistant Com- 
ence Service, was elected president of the 
annual meeting held 


American Ethnological 


Society at its meeting on January 26. 





Library Adds de Bougainville Papers 


Dr. Charles F. Gosnell. State Librarian. 
that the New York State 


Library has added two important and in- 


has announced 


teresting documents written by Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville to its manuscripts. 

These two historically important docu- 
ments written in longhand are in French 
and constitute eyewitness accounts of two 
of the most famous engagements between 
the French and British in North 


At the time of the military engagements de 


America. 


Bougainville was a French officer. 
1729. the son of a 


Bougainville early studied law but aban- 


Born in notary. de 
doned the legal profession for the military 
and, at the time of the French and Indian 
Wars. served as a captain of dragoons and 
aide-de-camp to the famous Marquis de 
Montcalm. 


newly acquired items in the State Library 


It is from this period that the 


collection date. 
The first manuscript is an account of a 
Lake 


battle on Lae Saint-Sacrement. now 


George. which took place on September ‘ 
1755. between the British under Sir Wil 
liam Johnson and the French under Baro: 
Dieskau. 

The second document called * Relation 
Abregee de la 
Jusqu’au ler 7bre( September ) 


Canada. 


1756.” is 


Campagne du 


an eyewitness account of the reduction of 
Fort Chouaguen (or Oswego) which was 
Montcalm’s first victory in Canada. 

These two documents by de Bougain- 
ville will strengthen the already important 
New York State 


document the “Struggle for a 


holdings of the Library 
which 
Continent ~ which took place largely in 


New York State. Dr. 


seems most appropriate that they 


Gosnell said it 
have 
been acquired just in time for the Hudson- 
Festival. He 


they are most appropriate additions to the 


Champlain also reported 


materials relating to Sir William Johnson, 


which form an important part of the 


Library’s manuscript collections. 





Future Homemakers 


The New York State Association of 
Future Homemakers of America offers 
four scholarships each year. These 


scholarships have been established to en- 
courage and stimulate high school students 
to prepare for professions in the field of 
home economics. 

In May 1959 four scholarships for $200 
each will be awarded for 1959-60. State 


Future Homemakers of America adviser. 
Georgiana Marks. associate in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education. states that 


a committee composed of an administra- 


: a 
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Offer Scholarships 


tor. guidance counselor, homemaking 
teacher. a present or former district FHA 
leader and a representative of the home 
economics department of an institute or 
the applications for 


college rev iews 


scholarships. Eight candidates are chosen 


to attend a interview during the 


State FHA 


are chosen and announced in May. 


group 
meeting. The four recipients 

Members of the Scholarship Committee 
this year are Edward Gorman, guidance 
West School. 


Camillus: Robert Giambattista. vice princi- 


counselor. Genesee Central 
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Eastwood High. Syracuse: Dr. Fern affiliated chapters of Future Homemakers 
son. director of home economics, State of America. Past re ipients of FHA 
versity Agricultural and Technical In- — scholarships have studied at the following 
tute at Morrisville: Mrs. Gertrude Seely. institutions: Cornell University. State Uni- 
emakine teacher. DeRuyter Central versity College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
School. and Helen Boyd. former district State University Teachers College 
eader of Future Homemakers of America. Oneonta and Plattsburgh, State University 
Qualifications for candidates are stipu- Agricultural and Technical Institute 
ited in the scholarship materials which Morrisville and Rochester Institute 


re sent to schools that are nationally Technology. 








THE COMMISSIONER’S STAFF, which holds meetings once a month with Dr. Allen, 


includes: standing, Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil Personnel 


Services and Adult Education; Theron A. Johnson, Administrator, Division of Intercultural 
Relations in Education; Walter R. King, Special Assistant in Public Relations; Dr. Albert B. 
Corey, State Historian; Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Commissioner for the State Museum 
and Science Service; Frederick A. Morse, Secretary to the Commissioner for Regents’ Affairs; 
Dr. Arthur W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner for School Finance and Administrative Serv- 
ices; Dr. Philip A. Cowen, Acting Assistant Commissioner for Research and Special Studies; 
Adrian Levy, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Rehabilitation; Robert C. Killough, Jr. 
Assistant Commissioner for Professional Education; Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian 
and Assistant Commissioner for Libraries; Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Services (General Education); John R. Clark, Acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Business Management and Personnel; Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Services (Vocational Education); Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Executive Assistant to the 
Commissioner; seated, Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Commissioner for Higher and Profes- 
sional Education; Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Education: Commissioner 
Allen; Dr. Charles A. Brind, Counsel, and Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Education. Absent from the picture are Dr. Elbert kh. 
Fretwell Jr.. Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, and Francis E. Almstead, 
Consultant on Educational Television. 
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(Guidance 


Bruce E. SHEAR 


Chief, Bureau of Guidance 


B STRESSING THE NEED FOR IMPROVED 
and extended guidance and counsel- 
ing programs in secondary schools. the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
reinforced an emphasis in education which 
has been given increased attention by 
school districts in New York State in re- 
cent years. Such increased attention is 
evidenced by the rapid rise in the number 
of counselors in New York State secondary 
schools. 


In 1954 


55 a Bureau of Guidance survey 
indicated that 


school administrators in 
of New York City. 


anticipated adding a number of full-time 


districts. exclusive 
and part-time counselors in the following 
four-year period. On the basis of names 
of guidance personnel submitted by 
school districts on the guidance program 
cards of this year. we find that the actual 
numbers far exceed those anticipated. 
The table shows the number of guid- 
ance personnel (guidance directors and 
counselors) which would now be employed 
in the secondary schools on the basis of 
the 1954-55 anticipations of administra- 
tors and those now actually employed. 
On the basis of the estimates of admin- 
istrators (96 percent returns) in 1954—55. 
the number of full-time guidance personnel 
in New York State secondary schools in 
1958-59 would have been 603. This year 
there are 1.070 such full-time guidance di- 
rectors and counselors employed, exclusive 


of New York City. 


The apparent trend 


“oO 
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Personnel Rise 


Noted 


Number of counselors exceeds 


estimates of four years ago 


is toward an increased number of full- 
time persons assigned to guidance. with a 
somewhat lesser number than anticipated 
The total 


number actually employed in 1958-59 ex- 


assigned on a part-time basis. 


ceeds the estimates of the administrators 
of four years earlier by nearly 400. 

On the basis of these gains. the ratio of 
secondary school pupils to prorated full- 
time counselors. on a statewide basis. is 
now 450-1. a decrease from the 500—] 
ratio of last year. The emphasis and funds 
National Defense 
Act will. no doubt. encourage 
schools of the 


State to continue in their improvement and 


provided through the 
Education 


and assist the secondary 


extension of guidance and counseling pro- 
erams for the increasing numbers of sec- 
ondary school pupils. In doing so. the 
secondary schools will be working in line 
with the idea expressed in the Rockefeller 
Excellence. that 


“One of its [any educational system’s| 


report. The Pursuit of 


most important goals is to identify and 
cuide able students and to challenge each 
student to develop his capacities to the 


utmost.” 


(SUIDANCE PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Anticipated and Actual 


ANTICIPATED ACTUAI 

BY BY 
1958-59 1958-59 
Full-time ....... es 1,070 
Part-time ..... eee = 846 766 
eee 1,836 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 








(;ood Health Education Stressed 


Mary B. Rappaport 
{ssociate in Health and Safety 
Education 


PP\WE FITNESS OF ANY NATION IS PROPOR- 

| tional to the fitness of its citizens. 
Each person's ability to live up to his 
potentialities is dependent upon the de- 
«ree of fitness he is able to attain. Health 
education has a major contribution in 
reaching this objective. 

In a recent address during the annual 
conference of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Health. Physical Education and 
Recreation. United States Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick stressed 
the importance of health education in 
Russia today. There they are glad and 
eager to have such instruction. which is 
required at every grade level from the time 
the pupil enters school. The people realize 
that national strength is dependent upon 
the fitness of each individual. 

Education for health is not a “hit or 
miss” proposition. Health must be won 
through carefully planned efforts whereby 
children and youth gain the understanding 
and develop the attitudes that are so im- 
portant in the formation of desirable 
health practices. Knowledge is power 
when used in action. 

We have followed a tortuous road in our 
health education programs. In a survey 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 1934, three-fourths of the children 


studied had inadequate amounts of milk. 
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Individual fitness contributes to 
national strength; Space Age 


presents new problems 


Today. children. by and large. have milk 
at every meal as well as fruits and vege- 
tables in their daily dietary. The health 
practices of elementary erade children 
relative to foods and eating practices have 
And yet. 


we cannot be complacent and let health 


improved in the past 25 years. 
education be something that may be 
squeezed in here and there, if time or place 


is available. 


Space Age Problems 

The space age has brought new problems 
before we have solved all the old. It is 
true that many infectious diseases such as 
smallpox or diphtheria have been brought 
under control. It is also true that these 
were less complex in origin than some with 
which we are faced. Loss of lives through 
accidents. alcoholism. drug addiction. 
obesity. chronic diseases and mental ill- 
ness confronts us with major problems 
with a multiplicity of causes. Health edu- 
cation must play an important part in their 
prevention. There are still many people 
who believe that if a black cat crosses their 
path, bad luck will be forthcoming: or it 
might be a broken mirror. walking unde 
a ladder or opening an umbrella in the 
house that means a calamity. 

The number of 


diets being published and eagerly followed 


reducing 


“ quickie ” 
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by many readers indicates lack of under- 
standing of the many factors conducive to 
Too 


needs is one cause. but 


overweight and obesity. many 
calories for body 
there may be others less easily observed. 
Realization of the multiplicity of motives 
and outcomes is essential in coping with 
these and the other problems which are 


blocks in realization of fitness. 


Trained Personnel Needed 

The health teacher has to have a rich 
background in order to understand how to 
help children and youth to attain health. 
particularly in these unsettled times. In 
addition to understanding how the body 
functions through study of anatomy and 
physiology. the teacher must be familiar 
with anthropology. sociology. hacteriology. 
psychology. human growth and develop- 


ment. nutrition. child care. first aid. per- 


sonal. mental and community health and 
safety measures for home. school and the 
public. The health teacher must be pre- 


pared not only in health education but also 


in general education. His responsibility 


to promote health and prevent disease and 


* Health Education 


1958. p. 32 


Louise 
Sept. 


‘Smith, Sara 


, 
cation and Recreation. 2. 


Faces the 





disaster through education can be a fas 
* No longer can jus 


cinating challenge. 
anyone who has a vacant period *teac! 
health.” 
trained personnel who understand the jol 


The profession requires highly 


to be done and the qualifications needed 
by those who attempt it.” 

l nquestionably more research should 
be done for better understanding of how 
to bring about behavior changes through 
health education. However. much that we 
already know is not being used to make 
health education more effective. Fitness 
is vitality, zest. energy. movement. The 
teaching procedures need to be based on 
what has been found out for maintenance 
and improvement of health. yet so pre- 
sented that the pupils learn the art of liv- 
ing. This requires skill. personality. broad 
experiences in the arts and sciences as well 
as dedication to the principle that health 
is and should be basic in education if chil- 
dren and youth are to live fully and hap- 
pily and be able to contribute as much as 
thev should as individuals. family members 
and citizens. 
of Health, Physical Edu 


Future.” Journal 





Regents Approve Appointments 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
January 22 made these appointments. 

Dr. Louis M. Rousselot. New York, was 
appointed to the Nurse Advisory Council 
for a term of three years beginning Janu- 
ary 1. 1959, to succeed Dr. Raymond S. 
McKeeby, Binghamton. 

Mary D. Burr, Staten Island: Dr. 
Thomas Hale, Jr., Albany. and Rt. Rev. 
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Msgr. John P. Boland, Buffalo, were re- 
appointed to the Nurse Advisory Council, 
each for a term of three years beginning 
January 1, 1959. 

Ruth M. Phillips, New Rochelle. 
Carl Tremer. Delmar. were reappointed to 
the Public 
amination Committee. each for a term of 
1959, 


and 
Librarians’ Certification Ex- 


five years beginning March 1, 
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lndian Foundation Chartered 


ryP\we& PETER DOCTOR MEMORIAL _IN- 
| dian Scholarship Foundation, Basom, 
Genesee County. was granted a five-year 
provisional charter by the Board of Re- 
vents at its meeting January 22. The or- 
vanization, established to provide college 
scholarship aid to Indian students in New 
York State. was founded about 18 years 
azo by a small group within the Lroquois 
Temperance League in honor of the late 
Peter Doctor. a Tonawanda Seneca Indian 
leader among New York’s Iroquois Indian 
people. Peter Doctor died in 1942, at the 
age of 80. after serving for 28 years as 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church on the 


Tonawanda Seneca Reservation. 


Other Charter Actions 





The Board of Regents also took a num- 


re 


ber of other charter actions relating to edu- 
cational institutions at its January meeting. Rev. Peter W. Doctor 

\ five-year provisional charter was 
eranted to Queen of the Apostles College. \ one-year extension of the provisional 
Harriman, Orange County. The college is charter of the Rose Garden Nursery 


= , . . School. R . Was ¢ . 
conducted by the Sisters of the Catholic — — “ approved. 


The provisional charter of The Silston 
Library. Inc., St. John, Antigua. British 


West Indies. was extended for a period of 


Apostolate (Pallotine) for the training of 
members of the Order for teaching. 

\ five-year provisional charter was ,. 

’ : five years. 

granted to Optometric Center of New 

York, New York City. to act as a center 


of professional and scientific knowledge in 


The charter of Garden Country Day 
School of Jackson Heights. Jackson 
Heights, Queens County. was amended 
optometry and the sciences relating to changing the name to Garden School. 
vision and vision care and to improve The charter of Niagara Falls Public 
optometric education. Library. Niagara Falls. was amended rela- 

The charter of the Greenwood Lake tive to the manner of appointment of 
Public Library. Orange County, was made _ trustees. 
absolute. An amendment to the charter of The 

The provisional charter of Cicero Free Trustees of Robert College of Istanbul. 
Library, Onondaga County. was extended Istanbul, Turkey, increasing the number 
for five years. of trustees was approved. 
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Industrial Arts Study Initiated 


Comprehensive general shop course in grades 7 


Roy V. OrRENDORF 
{ssociate in Industrial Arts 


NDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS AND SUPER- 


> 


from 30 com- 


| 


munities throughout the State met with 


visors representative 
personnel from the Bureau of Industrial 
Arts Education at Albany on January 19 
to undertake a joint study of the compre- 
hensive general shop course in grades 7 
and 8. This course is the basis for the 
total industrial arts program in grades 7 
through 12. 

Frank P. Johnston, 
Industrial Education, 


Director, Division 
of State 


Department, welcomed the group to Al- 


Education 


bany and underscored the importance of 


improving instruction in the public schools 
the State. 


throughout He indicated that 





Dudley, associate in the Bureau of 


TEACHERS ARE BRIEFED on pilot industrial arts course for grades 7 and 8. 
Industrial 


and 8 to be evaluated by educators 


the educational development of the boy in 
the shop is of utmost importance and that 
this development involves a sound instruc- 
tional program based upon a well-organ- 
ized plan, suitable facilities and capable 
teachers. 

Other supervisors of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Arts Education who participated 
in the meeting and their topics are as fol- 


lows: Arthur F. Ahr, “ Purposes of the 
Study *; Robert H. Bielfeld, “ Basic As- 
sumptions and Testing ~: Arthur J. Dud- 
ley, “Procedures for Conducting the 


Study ”; Roy V. Orendorf, * Instructional 
Organization and Project Selection ”: and 


Robert S. Seckendorf, “ Record Keeping.” 





Arthur J. 
for 


Arts Education, outlines procedures 


conducting the study which is to be carried out in selected schools throughout the State. 
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\lr. Dudley, associate in industrial arts 
education, served as general chairman. 

ln order better, to understand the pur- 
poses of this study it might be well to re- 
view briefly the history of industrial arts 
Lnited States. 


new subject in 


Industrial arts, a 
the 


from 


1! the 
relatively modern 
curriculum, evolved manual 
training. about 1877, 


1894. The 
first identified with the subject about 1906. 


school 


and manual arts, 


about term industrial arts. 
not only came to mean handwork in wood 
and metal, exemplified in the earlier forms 
of school shopwork previously mentioned. 
but also emphasized a broad understand- 
including work in other 


ing of industry 


mediums, such as electricity, printing, 


ceramics and textiles. Thus shopwork in 
American public schools has passed from 
the narrow concept of exercise work with 
tools and materials, principally in wood, to 
a broad concept including not only work 
with tools and materials but also the ob- 
jectives of consumer knowledge and ex- 
it has become an 


ploration. In so doing. 


integral part of general education, to 
which it has made a unique contribution. 

Its unique characteristic is work with 
common tools, machines and materials 
representative of our principal industries. 
Pupil job analysis, blueprint reading and 
sketching. 


desirable 


as well as the development of 
habits 


through group activities. are important as- 


pupil and attitudes 
pects of the work. 
Since the /ndustrial Arts 


Comprehensive General Shop for Grades 


Syllabus in 


/, 8 and Y was written by a selected com- 
mittee of teachers in 1937, teachers have 
been confronted with the task of selecting 
content from this syllabus for use in their 
local courses of study. The selection of 
material in grade 9 presents few problems 
because a full year’s time is provided for 
the ninth grade comprehensive general 
shop course. However, teachers have en- 


countered difficulty in selecting material 


for grades 7 and 8 because the syllabus 
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contains more material than can be taught 
in the time allocated in most communities. 
The syllabus contains enough material for 
at least a full year’s work in each grade. 
Therefore, this special study has been 
limited to the teaching and evaluation of 
selected material for grades 7 and 8 and 
the 


basic learning for these grades. 


eventually may comprise suggested 

Previously the varying time allotments 
for grades 7 and 8 have presented many 
difficulties in selecting common learnings 
for them. Now, however, the more clearly 
defined time allocation of a semester each 
in grades 7 and 8 provides an opportunity 
to make such selection. 

The 


selected 


study is being conducted in 


schools. They range from small 


central rural schools te those in a city 


system. The communities were chosen be- 
the 
facilities 


cause of the personal interest of 


teachers, appropriate physical 


and geographic location. Insofar as pos- 
sible, departments including the full ree- 


for 


those 


selected 


that is 


ommended program were 
participation in the study; 
including ceramics, electricity, metalwork- 
ing. printing, textiles and woodwork. Each 
kind of work will be allocated an equal 
amount of time with three being taught in 
the seventh grade and the remaining three 
in the eighth grade. 


The study, which began during the first 


week of February 1959. will continue 
through January 1960. Participating 
teachers will cover the work outlined in 


the pilot course to their classes and main- 
tain careful records as the study proceeds. 
A continuous evaluation by Bureau _per- 
sonnel and the local teachers will be con- 


A final 


summary meeting is planned for January 


ducted during the year of study. 


1960 to review the results in terms of ef- 
the 


organization and time allocations. 


fectiveness of content. instructional 


It is anticipated that the successful com- 
pletion of this study will result in a more 
industrial arts in 


unified program of 


‘ 9 
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erades 7 and 8: also in a more complete ville High School, Ray Getman; Floral Park M 
morial High School, Wallace Hawley: Guilder 


and uniform coverage of the kinds of work 
land Central High School, Terrence Trudeau 


recommended for com yrehensive cveneral 
Homer Central School, john Ellis: Jamestow 


shop. High School, Floyd Filmer; Levittown Memori 


Participating schools and staff members High School, Bernard Rappaport; Massapequ 
High School, Albert Taylor; The Fox Lan 
School, Gurden Jones; New Berlin Central 
School, Stephan Jamba: New Hartford Hig 
School, Norman Nichols; North Syracuse Centra 
School, Frank Havlen; Oceanside High Schoo! 
School, Glenn Hamilton; Bay Shore High School, J. Howard Cooper; Oneida High School, Edwi: 


are: 


Akron Central School, Leon Hallenbeck: 
Attica Central School, William Frank; Batavia 


High School, Robert Lenz; Haverling Central 


Ashel Barto: Beaver River Central School, Wil- Schneider: Oswego Hish School. Thomas Crab 
liam Rew; Wellington C. Mepham High School, tye: Perth Central School, Amsterdam. Owen 
Burton Cadro; Brentwood High School, Reginald Parsons: Tioga Central School. Richard Pas 
Poquette; Onteora Central School, Paul Malek: cuzzo; Valley Stream Central School, Stanley 
Carthage Central School, James Kemp; Cat- Michael; Webster Central School, Boyd Camp 
taraugus Central School, Clifford Randall: Ellen bell; West Islip High School, Wallace Millard 





TURKISH VISITORS: Four members of the Turkish Ministry of Education were guests of 
the Department as one phase of a Turkish Educational Survey Project sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and arranged by the Institute of International Education, New York City. Seated, 
chatting with Commissioner Allen and his Executive Assistant Dr. Hugh M. Flick are Halit 
Berk, general director of primary education; Osman Bener, general director of teachers: 
Mustafa Gokce, section director of private schools; and Nusret Karcioglu, section director of 
higher education. Standing with Dr. Flick is the interpreter, Ferhan Oguzkan, a former teacher 
in Turkey and now a graduate student in Columbia University, Teachers College. The group 
was present at the January meeting of the Board of Regents when an amendment was approved 
to the charter of the Trustees of Robert College of Istanbul, Istanbul, Turkey. 
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Summer School Lunch Training Program 


PPNAINING PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 
workers are to be offered in several 
selected areas of New York State during 
the summer of 1959. Attendance will be 
limited to unskilled school lunch workers 
within a prescribed area. Local profes- 
sionally trained school lunch directors and 
managers are cooperating with the area 
school lunch supervisor to plan and con- 
duct the programs which vary from three 
to five days in duration. Attendance cer- 
awarded. No 
summer training school will be held. 

It is that this 
utilizing local leadership in cooperation 
State staff 


members will be continued in succeeding 


tificates will be statewide 


anticipated plan for 


with Education Department 


vears to cover all sections of the State. 


Veed for Training Continues 

The steady growth of the school lunch 
increases the need for well-qualified work- 
ers in the program. The limited availabil- 


ity of professionally trained personnel 


necessitates recruitment of inexperienced 


employees. The majority are homemakers 


who are well versed in management of 


family meals but less familiar with the 
preparation of food in large quantities. 
operation of power equipment and educa- 
tional principles by which children learn. 

Annual training programs for unskilled 
school lunch workers have been conducted 
by school lunch supervisors in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education since 1946. 
Generally two or three weeks of each sum- 
mer have been devoted to schools of one- 
week different 
in the State. facilities and staff 


have made it necessary to restrict the num- 


duration offered in areas 


Limited 
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ber accepted in each group. \pproxi- 


mately 3.000 workers representing more 
than 1.400 public. private and parochial 
schools have participated in the courses. 

Other training opportunities have been 
offered 


areas. 


school lunch workers in various 


These 


school food service associations. county or 


have been sponsored by 
area agencies. boards of cooperative edu- 
cational services and local school districts 
for periods ol one-half or one day. In a 


few instances adult education classes for 
school lunch workers have been conducted, 
Members of the 
staff have 


leaders. 


Education Department 


served as consultants to local 

An estimated 7.500 men and women are 
employed in school lunch programs in the 
State. 


schools have caused many 


Retirements. resignations and more 
new workers to 
be added each year. Technological ad- 
vancements, new equipment developments. 
increased numbers of meals being sold and 
rising food and labor costs are among the 


factors which contribute to the need for 


more training for those who have taken 
part and participation by many additional 


employees. 


Experimental Programs 
stafl 
hers of the Education Department to keep 


Efforts have been made by mem- 


pace with the growing need for school 


lunch training. Several programs have 


heen conducted in resort areas of the State 
during the Easter school recess for those 
workers who are employed during the 
summer months. This plan did not prove 


popular because of the variation in 


schools’ vacation periods and the need of 





the workers to use the time for more 
relaxing activities. 
Another training program was con- 


ducted in a thickly populated area for one 
night a week during six successive weeks. 
It was agreed that fatigue at the end of 
the working day was not conducive to the 
best acceptance of learning. Long com- 
muting trips. family and community activi- 
ties and weather hazards also impeded 
this plan although a larger number of 
workers were reached than through previ- 
ous efforts. 
Employment of professionally trained 
school lunch directors and managers in an 
increasing number of school districts made 
it possible to conduct another training ex- 
periment during 1958. This was planned 
and conducted jointly in one county area 
De- 


lunch di- 


by a staff member of the Education 


partment and the local school 


rectors and managers prior to the opening 
of schools in September. Facilities of two 


schools in the county were used during the 





number 


The 


exceeded the tot 


five-day class period, 


workers — benefiting 
reached in previous statewide programs 


many workers attended who could 1 
leave homes and families and the expen- 
was kept at a minimum. Of all the expe: 
mental programs, this one seemed to hay 
the most merit and make the greatest con- 


The 


interest and cooperation of the local pro- 


tribution to the goals of training. 


fessional personnel, most of whom donated 
their time. was the key to the success of 
this program. 

Recognition of the need for training has 
stimulated the introduction of continuous 
programs for developing skills of school 
lunch workers in many school districts 
where professional leadership is provided. 
These activities combined with State and 
locally sponsored programs contribute to 
goal 


chil- 


dren served in a climate that complements 


achievement toward the school lunch 


more nutritious meals for more 


classroom learnings. 





THE CENTENNIAL AWARD for 


Richard G. Decker and Laura 


were: 


Outstanding 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., was recently received by Dr. Vivienne N. 
ate in the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development. 
M. Shufelt, associates in the 


Education from 
Anderson, associ- 
At the ceremony, left to right, 
Bureau; Dr. Charles kh. 


Service in Secondary 


Winne, Jr., an alumnus of Shattuck, who presented the plaque; Dr. Anderson; Mrs. Sara 


Randles, registrar, Lena K. 


treasurer, the Council of Women of the Department of which Mrs. 


Pearce, vice president, and Mrs. Marjorie Schmidt, secretary- 


Anderson is president. 


Shattuck is the oldest Episcopal secondary school west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
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Suffolk County Workshop Initiated 


The Bureau of Elementary School 
Supervision. Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, is cooperating with the Suffolk 


County Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation in a workshop at Patchogue on 
March 18. 


which the association is holding this year 


The workshop, one of several 


as a part of its regular meetings. deals with 
the role of the elementary principal as an 
instructional leader. The workshop will 
be attended by elementary school princi- 
pals, superintendents and other adminis- 
trators and supervisors having responsi- 
bility for elementary education. 

Walter A. LeBaron. Chief of the Bureau 
of Elementary School Supervision. will 
give the main address. * Making Choices.” 
at the evening dinner meeting. In_ the 
afternoon. Robert H. Johnstone. associate 
in elementary curriculum, Bureau of Ele- 


mentary Curriculum Development. will 


speak on current trends and problems of 


curriculum planning. This session will be 
followed by assemblies at which Dr. Eliza- 
beth B. Carev. Dorothy E. Cooke. Ronald 
P. Daly. John O. Dunn and Dr. H. George 
Murphy. supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion. will make presentations and serve as 
consultants on the principal’s role in 
utilizing teaching and learning resources. 
evaluating the reading program. assisting 
new teachers and child guidance. 

The 


initiated this year by 


was 


Orts, 


type of meeting 
Raymond H. 


schools in 


workshop 
assistant superintendent of 
charge of elementary education, Southamp- 
ton. and president of the association. 
Wesley H. Carlson. principal. Nathan Hale 
School, Huntington. is the program chair- 
man. Mr. Daly. who is serving as De- 
partment chairman of the workshop. is also 
Committee of 


School 


a member of the Advisory 


the Suffolk 


Principals 


County Elementary 


Association. 





Summer Elementary Schools 


\ letter on summer elementary schools 
has been sent by Dr. Walter Crewson, As- 
Elementary. 


sociate Commissioner for 


Secondary and Adult Education. to city. 
village and district superintendents of 


letter outlines nine criteria which will be 


schools and supervising principals. 


applied in determining approval of ele- 


mentary school summer 


1959. 


programs fot 
Applications for such approval 

PI PI 
before June 1 to the 


Bureau of Elementary School Supervision 


should be made 


on forms which will be provided. Further 
inquiries relating to the summer program 
should be addressed to the Bureau. 
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Westchester Principals To Meet 

Plans are being made by the Division 
of Elementary Education for a visit to the 
State Education Department of the West- 
County Elementary School Princi- 
Association. \ 
made in 1957 and 1958. 
for this 


program tor 


chestet 
similar visit was 
The date selected 
April 17. The 


Albany is being 


pals 
year is Friday. 
this day in 
arranged at the local level by officers of 
the organization, Kenneth Ashley. presi- 
Harold oe 

Ronald P. 


education. 


dent. and Dr. \hiquist. secre- 
Daly. 


Bureau of 


tary-treasurer, super- 
visor of elementary 
School 


Elementary Supervision, is in 


charge of Division arrangements. 
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Museum To Exhibit Student Projects 


‘| VHE STATE MUSEUM IN ALBANY, IN CO- 
operation with the Science Teachers 


Association of New York State. Ine., is 
making additional recognition for Re- 
gional Science Congress contestants. The 


outstanding individual exhibit (not based 
on presentation), from grade 7 through 12 
from each of the following Regional Con- 
eresses, Western. Central Western. Central. 
North 


will be 


Central, Southern and Oneonta. 


offered 


State Museum in Albany for a period of 


exhibition space at the 
four months during the year, beginning 
July 1. 1959, 
their student winners’ exhibits displayed 
at the following times: Western and Cen- 
tral Western —July-October: 
North November-February : 


Southern 


These regions will have 


Central and 
Central 

and Oneonta — March-June. 
Other regional congress winners will be 
afforded the 1960. 
Judging for eligibility in this program will 


STANYS Re- 


same distinction § in 


be done by the individual 


sional Congress. 


Exhibit Specifications 
field of the 


Exhibits may be in any 
natural or physical sciences. They must 
be entirely self-explanatory, with labels 
which can be read by persons having 


normal vision at a distance of at least four 
feet. 


accommodated. 


Living animals or plants cannot be 
Moving parts will be per- 
mitted provided they can be driven by 
110-120-volt current and if they are suf- 


ficiently sturdy to operate seven hours 
daily throughout the period of exhibition. 
Exhibits following 
dimensions: height. 40 


depth (front to back). 26 inches. 


must not exceed the 
width. 60 inches: 


inches: 


900 
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Lighting. which will be provided by the 
State Museum. will be in the ceiling of the 
case. All exhibits will be shown in locked. 
dustproof cases. Whenever possible, €X- 
hibitors should bring their exhibits to the 
State Museum by automobile and assist in 
setting them up in the case. Otherwise. 
charges for transportation of the exhibit 
Railway Express office in the 
State 


from the 
hometown of the exhibitor to the 
Museum, and return, will be paid by the 
State Education Department up to a limit 
of 200 pounds. The Department cannot 
accept responsibility for damage incurred 
during shipment by common carrier and 
can make only minor repairs in case of 
breakage. Exhibits 
packed and. if disassembled. must be ac- 


must be securely 
companied by instructions for setting up 


for display. 


To Provide Travel Costs 

The State Education Department will 
provide up to $10 for travel costs, plus 
living expenses in Albany for a period of 
24 hours. for each winning student at the 
time that his exhibit is to be opened to 
State This 


enable the winners to assist in setting up 


view in the Museum. will 
their exhibits. to tour the Museum exhibit 
halls. to consult with science curriculum 
and other officials of the Education Depart- 
ment and to become acquainted with the 
work of the State 


These students will be welcomed 


Museum and Science 
Service. 
in the offices and laboratories to meet and 
talk with members of the staff in fields of 
their interest and to watch work as it pro- 


ceeds on permanent Museum exhibits. 
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\ssociate education supervisor gave 
dedicated service to education in 


the State for nearly 40 years 


R. EDWARD 8S. MOONEY,. JR... ASSOCIATE 
1) in teacher education. died suddenly 
on February 18 at Maryknoll Teachers 
College in Westchester County. He was 
at Maryknoll as the Education Department 
representative on an accreditation team 
for the Middle States Association of Col- 
lezes and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Mooney joined the Education De- 
partment in 1920 as a school inspector and 
subsequently served as supervisor of 
teacher training classes and associate edu- 
cation supervisor (teacher education). 
Prior to his State employment he had held 
various high school principalships in the 
State. 


Born in Peoria. 3 6 Dr. 


eraduated from Geneseo State Teachers 


Mooney Was 


College. attended Cornell University and 
received his bachelor of science degree 
from Syracuse University. He earned the 
master of arts and doctoral degrees from 
He held honorary 
College. 


Jenkintown. Pa.. St. Bonaventure Univer- 


Columbia University. 
doctoral degrees from Beaver 
sity and Wagner Lutheran College. 

He was active in church. fraternal and 
community organizations. 

In commenting on the death of Dr. 
Mooney. Commissioner Allen stated: 

It is with deep sorrow and a sense 
of personal loss that I learned of the 
death of Dr. Edward S. Mooney. Jr.. 

education supervisor — in 
teacher education. 


associate 
Over a period of 
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Dr. Edward S. Mooney Dies 
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Edward S. Mooney 


nearly 40 years Dr. Mooney has been 
closely associated with the develop- 
ment of teacher education in the State 
of New York. His dedication to the 
strenuous demands of his various as- 
signments, his devotion to the cause 
of education, his conviction that suc- 
cessful education depended on well- 
trained and inspired teachers and his 
willingness to bring his experience 
and knowledge to the smallest and 
newest teacher education programs in 
the State will stand as an enduring 
memorial to his memory. Interwoven 
with his professional attainments was 
a deep and sincere Christian character 
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which profoundly affected all his 
work. He was a leader in his church 
as well as in his profession and he set 
an example which should serve as an 
inspiration to the youth of New York 


State. 


Although his work was primarily 


confined to the problems of education 


in New York State. his influence w 
felt throughout the length = ar 


breadth of the country. We = shal! 


deeply miss his professional advix 

and counsel, his kind and congenia| 
relations with the staff of the Depa: 

ment and professional educators in 
the field. 





Richard G. Herd Retires 





BEST WISHES for Richard G. Herd, associate in industrial education (center), from Com- 


missioner Allen and Erwin G. Simmons, Chief 


of the Bureau of Private Trade and Corre- 


spondence Schools (left), were in order on January 29 when he retired from the Bureau. 


Richard G. Herd, associate in industrial 
education in the Bureau of Private Trade 
and Correspondence Schools. retired on 
January 29. He came to the Education 
Department in 1940 as industrial educa- 
tion rehabilitation assistant and later 
served as supervisor of vocational re- 
habilitation before becoming senior edu- 


cation supervisor. 
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From 1943 to 1946 he served as a Lt. 
Commander in the U.S. Navy and from 
1946 to 1951 he was director. Bureau of 
Public Property Claims. U.S. Philippine 
War Damage Commission in Manila. 

Mr. Herd was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
also studied at the graduate school of 


engineering. Harvard University. 
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Secondary Education Supervisor Named 


Robert E. Foland was appointed super- 





visor of secondary education effective 
January 15. He comes to the Education 
Department from Andes Central School 
where he has been supervising principal 
since 1954. Previously he had taught and 
served in guidance, supervision and ad- 
ministration at Dryden-Freeville Central 
School. He also taught and was _ princi- 
pal at Parishville. 

\ native of Middleburg, Mr. Foland was 
graduated from Middleburg High School 
and earned his bachelor of arts degree in 
history and French, and a master of arts in 
school administration at State University 
College for Teachers at Albany. He has 
continued graduate study at Cornell Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. 

He is a veteran of World War II. having 


served for a period of three years as an Air 


- [ 





Force navigator. Robert E. Foland 





Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


award of contract for other machines affirmed. 


D* ISIONS OF rHt COMMISSIONER | all bids if specifications as to gages in error 
under section 310 of the Education s 

: ; A Matter of Jameo Sales, Decision No. 6580 
Law since the last issue of the BULLETIN 

rO THE SCHOOLS are listed below. 


TRANSPORTATION (contract) CON- 


IPE ‘ee > ; y tr fo bl . 
APPEAL (reopening) PRACT (transportation) 
\pplication te reepen denied. Award of contract by board of education not 
Matter of Fishkill Electric Railway Company, set aside because some people were not con- 
Decision No. 6579 tent with award responsibility vested in 


board — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Perry. Decision No. 6581 
BIDS (purchase contracts) (specifications) 
CONTRACT (purchase) 
Award of contract for sewing machine to bid- APPEAL (reopening) 
der who did not agree to furnish specified 
attachments set aside — board could not refuse 
petitioner's bid where specifications did not re- 
quire gear-driven machine — board may reject Matter of Arnold Fish, Decision No. 6582 


Application to reopen granted and appeal dis- 
missed. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Using Our Bounty opportunities in education for both tl 
physically and the mentally handicapped. 
It lists the types of handicapped children 
who are eligible for special services and 


The revised edition of this bibliography 
on conservation classifies materials by 
various categories. It lists conservation _ . 

. briefly describes some of the categories 


blications for ils. stories On 
publications for pupil tories, biog of help which have been developed to 


raphies of conservationists, magazines. " 
; : : meet their needs. 

materials for teachers, and pamphlets for 

reference. \ list of organizations and  4ydiovisual Aids for Teaching Speech 

agencies from which teachers may secure 

materials and other assistance is included. 

Films and sources, filmstrips and_pro- 

ducers are also listed. his booklet lists current and represen- 
tative audiovisual aids as a guide for 


in English and Speech Classes of the 


Secondary School 


Vew Horizons in Educational Services — to nese them ok the r pence ol 
, . ms materials to improve teaching of speech in 
for Handicapped Children 


the secondary school. The films. film- 

This leaflet points out that growing © strips. recordings and other aids are listed 
public interest and larger State aid grants under subtopics according to the various 
for special classes are opening up new speech fundamentals and activities. 





TWENTY-ONE WINNERS of the Theodore Roosevelt Citizenship Award and their coun- 
selors from the 43d Senatorial District were guests of Senator Henry A. Wise on a capitol 
tour early in February. Included in their tour was a visit to the Education Department where 
the 17 high school juniors and three college students were greeted and congratulated by Com- 
missioner Allen. In the group above with the Commissioner are winners from Alexandria 
Central School, Alexandria Bay; Altmar-Parish-Williamstown Central School, Parish; Augus- 
tinian Academy, Carthage; Carthage Central Junior-Senior High School; Copenhagen Central 
School; Constableville Central School; The Father Leo Memorial School, Croghan; Fulton 
High School; General Brown Central School, Brownvilie; Hannibal Central School; Oswego 
Catholic High School; Oswego High School; Phoenix Central School; Watertown High School: 
aud State University Teachers College at Oswego. Winners were selected on the basis of 
scholastic records and citizenship activities in their schools and communities. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

three years as third vice president. He is active in both regional and 
national circles of the Music Educators National Conference and the 
Music Teachers National Association, has written numerous articles for 
professional journals and currently does a monthly column for School 
Music News. He frequently conducts festival choirs in various parts 
of the State and enjoys helping with church and community musical 
enterprises. In 1957 he was the (really surprised) honored guest at 
the 10th annual All-High Music Festival in Rochester. Popular among 
his colleagues in the Education Department, Joe has been secretary- 
treasurer, vice president and this year was elected president of the Men’s 
Group, a social organization of men employees. 

In their Albany home the Saetveits are surrounded by music and 
the instruments of musical expression — two pianos, the electronic 
Theremin, a marimba, a record player and FM radio piped into kitchen. 
dining and living rooms. Gerald plays cornet and piano, and loves to 
sing: Philip, 11, plays piano and clarinet. The youngest, Joseph Duane. 
who is only 7, has so far shown more active interest in reading, drawing 
and mathematics than in music. 

Family vacations are often spent visiting friends and relatives in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Sometimes they take a cottage on a lake in 
northern Wisconsin where Joe, an ardent fisherman since childhood. 
can enjoy one of his favorite sports, muskie fishing. 

Another of Joe’s hobbies is printing, an interest which developed 
some years ago when an uncle gave him a hand press and some fonts 
of type. He learned the art of printing from a brother-in-law who was 
with the U. S. Government Printing Office. He now has a regular “ shop’ 
in the cellar of his home complete with some 65 fonts of type. an electric 
platen press and a process embossing machine. 

A spirited champion of music education, Joe Saetveit views the 


present Space Age emphasis on science and mathematics with philo- 


sophical optimism. He believes firmly in a balanced program of 
education and in the enrichment that music can bring to the lives of 
growing boys and girls. He is convinced that the esthetic values of the 
arts and the humanities are important to the American way of life. 
But he doesn’t have his head in any musical cloud 9 either! Once 
as assistant director of a summer music camp Joe faced the problem 
of inadequate transportation for his students. So, with his own funds. 
he purchased a 55-passenger school bus, which he chauffered himself. 
The investment proved useful to him throughout the year in taking 
his choirs on tours and driving students to concerts and plays in neigh- 
boring cities. By chartering the bus to the athletic teams he even 
managed to show a small profit at the end of the two-year operation. 
This is typical of his down-to-earth approach to difficulties, of his con- 
viction that there are practical solutions to most education problems. 
As he says, “ Music is here to stay. Today's challenge to music educators 


is greater than ever. Let’s meet it! 





JOSEPH G. SAETVEIT 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


hk AS FAR BACK AS HE CAN REMEMBER MUSIC HAS BEEN A REWARDING 

part of Joe Saetveit’s environment. The present supervisor of 

music for the State Education Department recalls that his Norwegian- 

horn father, a minister in various Lutheran churches in the midwest for 
10 years, was an amateur violinist. His mother 
played piano and organ and his four brothers 
and sisters all displayed musical talent. They 
had a family orchestra and all loved to sing. 
His two brothers now teach music and one of 
his sisters was, before her marriage, a quali- 
fied concert pianist. 

Born in Colfax, Wis... Joe was the 
youngest of the children. For a while it 
seemed that any serious study of music would 
he secondary to his enjoyment of sports or 
his interest in auto mechanics and he con- 
sidered a career as a coach or possibly an 

Hague Studio Photo engineer. However. as a junior in high 

Joseph G. Saetveit school, recovering from injuries suffered in 

a motoreycle accident, he began to concen- 
trate more intensively on his music and decided to go into teaching. 

Having learned how to tune pianos during his high school years, 
he “tuned his way ™ through Augustana College. Sioux Falls, S. D.. 
where he earned his bachelor’s degree in music and met his wife, the 
former Helga Hanson, also a music major. Their oldest son, Gerald, 
plans to follow in his parents’ footsteps by entering Augustana next fall. 

From 1934 to 1936 he taught in public schools in lowa and then was 
awarded an Eastman Fellowship at the University of lowa where he 
studied music psychology under Dr. Carl E. Seashore and earned his 
M.A. and Ph.D. During this time he was in charge of the university’s 
Musical Talent Research Center and as his doctoral thesis did a revision 
of the Seashore Measure of Musical Talents, still a standard test. 

Joe came to New York State in 1940 to teach at Geneseo State 
Teachers College and the following year was named chairman of the 
music department there, serving until his appointment to the Depart- 
ment in 1951]. 

At Geneseo he enthusiastically founded and directed the Genesee 


Valley Choral Society and was active in the In-and-About Rochester 
Music Educators Club. He is a member of the New York State School 
Music Association, has served on its board of directors and for the past 
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